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PBEFACE 

Most stiadks wmmmeA with graduatfe assistaiitsliip-s fouus m pio- 
gmrm tfeat empby te;S.cMng asid/or reacarcb. a£sistan(3. Few studies 
hava h^'^^ tmidmmi tiiat cWcentfaUi w progranis that eniploy 
gradiiate serv>i€e assis^taints. Intereslingljrj bio.^ styfiiies have bean locattd 
that sought m evAate a.^.S)f;stanfeWp prtigrams utfMng graduata 
sam(^ mimim^ m iadius;tf al teiacker exlocation departments, ^hm^ 
tSm report fmm^ks^ data b«d on a foMmv-tip gtud]/ of graduate 
lemce asi&taitiits' wtiio) ira^aiyiad a minister s degree m tiisdustrial educa- 
tior^ from BaJI State Vimvim'Ay. -Amd alftiough totted to semce 
asstetots of om insttotiloimj it is believed thaC Intefested industrial 
educators, as well as ediiatmtosrs m iAm dijciplmes, wiU discoN^er pro- 
cedures, findings, and feGornimerdaMans useful for conducting similar 
:stodies to their owr imtkntmm or far Imttlating simikr programs. 

AppreciatiOT is expressed to the Sotwm graduate sei'vl'ce assistaiits 
ft)r siipplving the data which nmade Afe itudy possiUa. 

AppieciatrOT is ako extended to Research O&Qe persomael for 
ihelt msMmoB in pmcmsmg thf^ date^ to Mr. Michael Siemak and 
Mir, Charles Eidgeway of Ae Department of Iiidlusb^iai Ediacatioii and 
Te^nofogy^ for prtotog pairti^m of tbis report, and to Jasifet Johns^ 
Elsie Bogen, Ma^ BurgiesSs md Nan Chupp for typiiig. fliiiis mariiu- 
script 

FliciaU>', special appreciaWoo is. e-xtended to mf wif^v Mmf Leas 
for lief coostaiit ascMragemewt md mtUtmce. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Nature of tlie Study 

Graduate assistants have becoine established niembors of the na-' 
tions institutions of higher education. While employed by colleges 
md iimversities, paduate assistant assume a variety of responsibilities 
which may be carried Out individually or by assisting regular faculty 
mernbers with such duties as teaching, research, laboratOty super= 
vision and development, and grading papers. If the student holding an 
assistantship position is provided experiences tiiat are varied a^d have 
educational value, they can greatly contribute to his or her professional 
development. The college or university, on the other hand, beneflte 
from the ser\nces provided by the student in return for a stipend or a 
combination of a stipend and tuition or fee waiver. 

In spite of the benefite that can be derived from assistantship 
positions, a number of researchers have revealed several shortcomings 
in the nation's assistantship system. These aret (1) the unplanned 
nature of pro-ams and the haphazard manner in which assignments 
are inade (Brown, 1962; Clark, 1963; Heiss, 1967; Nowlis, Clark, and 
Rock, 1968), (2) the lack of training and/or superv^ion of graduate 
assistants (Brown, 1962; Claik, 1963; Tucker, Gottlieb, and Pease, 
1964; Select Cominittee, 1966; Koen and Ericksen, 1967; Heijs, 1967; 
Nowlis, Clark, and Rock, 1968), (3) inadequate stipends (Davis, 
1962; Wiion, 1965; Fidler, 1968), md (4) the routine and menial 
work asislitants are often asked to perforni (Brown, 1962; Tucker, 
Gottiieb,. md Pease, 1964; Select Committee, 1968; Heiss, 1967). 

The vast majority of studies con^med with paduate assistantehips, 
however, focus on programs that utilize teaching and/or research 
assistants. Few studies have been conducted that focus on programs 
that empfoy students whom Fidler (1968) classified as semm assist- 
ants. Service assistants perform duties*such as clerical work, classroom 
arid laboratory supervision, laboratory developnient and other similar 
dudes wliich do not primarily involve teaching or resear^. 

Altiiough no studies have conceafeated on service assistant in 
Lndustrial teacher education departaents, Gindier (1964) found that 
"instmctor*! asstotants** were employed in forty^ve of eighty-six institu- 
tions v^dth industriai edmcation graduate programs. However, since the 
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topic of assistantships was nut Cinther s primary conceni, no definition 
of "instructor s assistant was included. The only other study relating 
to graduate assistants in industaial education was conducted by Gur^ 
bach (197w3) and dealt with the functions of graduate teaching 
assistants. 

Adding further confusion to the problems inherent in the graduate 
assistantship system is the fact that many graduate assistants are worlc-^ 
ing toward a masters degree, and even this degree is being criticized. 
Critics of graduate education have stated that the master s degree is 
so diverse and has so little significance that in rnany fields it barely 
serves a useful purpose. Factors contributijig to the low esteem at- 
tached to the master's degree have been the continued expansion in 
the number and types of master^s degrees offered in the United States. 
Dressel (1971) reported that over six^hundred institutions award nias^ 
ter^s degrees, while Snell (1965) revealed that tliere were nearly four^ 
hundred master s degree titles being used. 

Because state boards of education have increasingly required a 
masters degree for perirmneut teaching certification, it is a degree 
that has become associated with professional education. It has been 
estimated that approximately half of all master's degrees granted arc 
in the field of education. 

Studies of graduate programs leading to a masters degree m 
industrial education have exposed diverse practices and opinions con^ 
ccming the nature and characteristics of such programs. Common 
^nnong the findings have becni (1) a laclc of iinifonnity in graduate 
credit hours (Hankammer, 1938; Struck, 1941; Feirer, 1947; Kohler. 
1952 Dean and Lathrop, 1961; Cinther, 1964), (2) disagreement on 
objectives (Hankanuner, 1936; Feirer, 1947; Ciancone, 1962; C>^sler, 
1983), (3) a wide vanatiori in course offerings (Hankammer, 1936; 
Struck, 1941; Kohlcr. 1952). and (4) a lack of agreenient concerning 
the emphasis that should be placed on general education courses, 
industrial education professional courses, and industrial education tech- 
nical courses (Schwalm, 1932; Swanson, 1964; Ginther, 1964; Olson, 
1966; Gavin. 196S), 

Tb(^ fon^goin^ tends to magnify the importance of evaluation in 
higher education. It has been diseovered, hosvever, that colleges and 
universities seldom engage In a systematic evaluation of their pro- 
grams. Because of this they continually neglect to obtain beneficial 
evaluaHve data from their graduates. One method comnionly used to 
secure this type of data is a follownip study. Surprisingly, only four 



follow-up studies of master s dcgrcy graduates witji majors in indus- 
idal education have been located (Peoples, IMO; Thompson, 1949; 
Thomas, 1950; Webster, 1965). Although no one research design will 
assess aU phases of educational programs, a follow-up study of gradu- 
ates can rupply a vital portion of the evaluative infomiation essential 
to maldng inforrned judgments about program changes. Since Uie 
ultimata test of educatioTial programs is reflected in their graduates, 
foUow-up data permit educators to appraise their programs In light of 
the perfonnance of individuals who are eniployed in positions for 
which they were prepared. Additionally, faculty menibers can become 
more aware of student needs and a closer relationship with graduates 
can be achiaved- Information obtained can also servo in; (1) con- 
strucilng profiles of the career patterns of graduates, (2) providing 
currant students with insights into what is likely to face them after 
graduation, (3) clarifying program objectives, (4) providing a basis 
for program improvement, and (5) providing faculty niembers with 
a stimulus for continuing their study of programs designed to meet 
the needs of students. 

Probleni 

A need existed for evaluating tlie graduate aisistanfahip program 
and the master's degree program in industrial education at Ball State 
University, The inadequacies in the nation s asslstantship system, the 
paucity of studies concerning graduate service assistants in industrial 
education, the downgrading of the master's degree in general, and 
more specifically the inconsistencies in master's degree programs in 
industrial education, and the lack of evaluative data from former 
graduate service assistants who have earned a masters degree in 
industrial education at Ball State University prompted this investi- 
gation. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to: (1) investigate the professional 
experiences of former graduate service assistanti, (2) analyze their 
evaluation of the graduate assistantsbip program and the masters 
degree program in order to detemiine the efficacy of both programs, 
and (3) state recommendations for program Improvement. 
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Definitions 

The foUowing tarrns are defined as they are used in tliis study. 

Graduate Assistant A generic term that refers to a graduate 
student employed by a college or university to assist a regular faculty 
meniber or niembers in one or inoro of the following areas i teaching, 
research, admimstration, or service 

Graduate Service Assktant Denotes one type of graduate assistant 
and refers to a graduate studeiit who was employed in tjie Department 
of Indusfrial Arts or die Dcpartaent of Industrial Education and 
Technolog>^ to assist a supervising faculty member or members with 
such duties as labomtory supervision and development, laboratoty 
maintenance, grading papers and projecte, and other similaT duties. 

Graduate A$sistantship Twgranh Refers to the sum total of policies 
and practices affecting graduate ser\nce assistants and the duties 
performed by service assistants who were employed in die Depart- 
ment of Industrial Arts or the Department of Industrial Education and 
Technology* 

These policies, practices, and duties include those established by 
departmental faculty mernbers such as detcrniimng and assigning 
graduat- service assistants to specific laboratories and supervising 
faculty members and determining the types of duties service assistants 
would perform. Other policies and practices were those established by 
the university such as determining the number of hours graduate 
assistants would work per week, and the amount of stipends paid to 
graduate assistants, 

GraduatB A$$mantship Assignmmt. Refers to the sum total of 
duties such as grading papers and laboratory supervision aud develop^ 
ment performed by graduate service assistants who were assigned to 
work in a specific laboratory such as woods or graphic arts under the 
supervision of one i^r more faculty members in the Department of 
Industrial Arts or the Department of Industrial Education and Tecb^ 
nology^ 

Industrial Educaiion. Befers to the program offered at Ball State 
University to prepare indusWal arts and vocational todustrial (trade 
and indushial) teachers. 

Industrial Arts Edumiion. Refers to that phase of liberal education 
that rolates to how industry substantially changes the form of materials 
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to increase tlielr value in order to niuet the needs and wants of people^ 
and the OL-cupations and problems related to those changes. 

Vocational industrial Education (Trade and Industrial Education). 
Refe^ to that specialized educatjon and training tliat prepares in- 
dividuals for gainful employment and increases the efficiency of those 
already employed in the industrial occupations, 

Source of Data 

The data for the study were solicited from the 147 former graduate 
service assistants who were employed in the Department of Indusbrial 
Arts or the Department of Industrial Education and Tcchiiologv' at 
Ball State University from 1953 through the 1973 academic year. These 
individuals also received a master s degree in industrial education. 

Procedures 

tnstrummt DeDelopment. A review of the literature was niado to 
determine guidelines to follow in designing and constructing an 
aceeptablo questionnaire to be sent to tlie subjects. Specific ques- 
tionnaire items w'ere forniidated after otlier literature was analyzed to 
isolate potential problem areas that seemed to ^varrant close exainlna- 
tion. The literature surveyed was related to the following areas i (1) 
development of tiie graduate assistantship program and the master s 
degree program at Ball State Univcrsit>, (2) graduate assistantship 
programs, (3) masters degree programs in industrial education, and 
(4) similar follow-up studies. 

Instmrrwnt Validation. A draft of the questionnaire was submitted 
to six former paduate service assistants. Each of these pilot test 
participant was informed of the nature and pu^ose of the study 
and was asked to examine the format and content of the instrument 
for presentation, relevance, clarit>% ease of responding, and complete* 
ness. Based on the results of the pilot test several revisions w^ere in- 
corporated into the final form of the questionnaire. 

Instmment Administration and FoUow-Up. In September 1974 
each fomer graduate ser\ice assistant was mailed: (1) a copy of the 
questionnaire marked with an instmment number that was used for 
follow-up purposes; (2) a cover letter that included a brief descrip^ 
tion of the stndy; and (3) a stamped, return-addressed envelope, The 

S 
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foUosv-up procedure tist-d in tlie study included the use of three dif- 
ferent techniques. The erst follow-up consisted of a postal card 
reminder thai was i,ent to tliose individuiils who had not returned 
qutistionnaires by October 10, 1974. 

Ten days after the first follow- up, anothpr mailing was made to 
those persons who hud not rcspontlcd k, tr.e second contact. This 
mailing included: (1) a copy of the cpiestionnaire; (2) a follow-up 
letter; and (3) a stamped, return-addressi'd envelope. 

A tliird follow-up consisted of niaWrig telephone calls to non- 
respondents and resulted In making contact with all service assistants. 
Of tlie 147 graduate service assistants receiving the questionnaire, 143, 
or 97,3 percent, returned usable instnunents by the cut-off elate of 
November 6, 1974. 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Professional Education, Occupational Experiences, 
aiid Professional Responiibilities 

Tills sectioTi presents an analysis of the principal data pertaining 
to the first part of the qucistionnaire. The purpose of this information 
is to pro%'ide a profile of the aireer patterns of the former graduate 
servdce assistants. The findings representing this analysis are reported 
in Tables One through Eleven and are located in the Appendix. 

Graduate service assistants received their bachelors degree from 
fifty institutions representing t^venty^seven states. And as anticipated, 
almost 71 percent of the respondents majored in industrial arts educa- 
tion while pursuing the bachelor's degree. 

Since industrial work experience is desirable for teachers Ci in- 
dustrial education, it was encouraging to discover that almost one^half 
(48.3 percent) of the service ossistants gained industrial work experi- 
ence prior to starting their masters work. On the other hand, con- 
siderably less than one-half (315 percent) of the respondents gained 
teaching or other educational work experience before entering the 
master^s program. By comparison, almost all of the service assistants 
(97.9 percent) held positioiis in education after they completed the 
master s degree. Uo%t of these individuals were engaged in teaching 
either at the senior high school level (46j percent) or at the college 
or university level (33 percent). 

Surprisingly, a large percentage (4L3 percent) of the service 
assistants have either completed or are currently pursuing a graduata 
degree beyond the master s' degree. Most of these flfty-nine individuals 
have earned or are seeking an Ed.D, or a Ph.D. degree with a major in 
industrial eduction. 

A large majority of the respondents (86 percent) currently hold 
positions in the field of education. Interestingly, 42 percent of the 
service assistants hold positions in colleges or universities, while 41.3 
percent are employed in elemeritary or secondary school level positions. 
Most of the service assistants, however, are involved In teaching either 
at the college or university level (30.1 percent) or at the senior high 
school level (SLT percent). Overalh approximately 75 percent of the 
icspondenb hold the title of teacher, while 16 percent are department 
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chafamcn. Jor tli«o mjiv^^^ emp%ed at the college or uni-vorsity 
level, ajproumiately 38 pe^^g^tliold the lanfcof assistant professor. 

Th© professional reipo4b'''tics most ofien assumed hy th« sisly 
"inclWitials employed in c^li^#s and universities are teacUiag mAtu 
graduaie tadustrial educa^j^ purses (88.7 percent) a»d serving on 
departaental conunltt^js {^^ pmmV). AddltiomUy, over 71 percent 
of die iftj-'-nia* r&spoiiaeHij employed in public seliools teach mdus. 
trij art coumes, whas IS.fl percent tea^ vocattonal-iiidusttiftl 
couxses- 

G*adiiAt^ ^iSistarilsWp Program 

On the second part of %g qUesHonnaire, the respondents provided 
evJuittive data peitai^UiS strengths and v*eatoiosses of tb« ^aduate 
assista^mWp p-TOgram a* \^ Slate tJnii^ersity, varicus aspects of 1h© 
assJstaBlsUp that did or d*^ contflbute to their career development, 
mA suggMtiotas for Improvement, These dflta are aaalyKed here and 
rea«ct the findings pmiente^ TaWes Twelve througk Twenty-thre^ 
which are located in the A^^^< 

Craduate service m^^^ typically were assigned to wort m a 
speciaelatora.torygtt<lJ «^ arts, in*tals, or wocds under the 

supervision of on« or inO)^%ulty members. An asslgnaicnt of this 
nature had service assistft^t^ perfomntag a variety of duties, riie tw^ 
mom freqiaently f erf^rJn^^ ty the respondents were supervising a 
labcratory (Sr.TpMceDt) laloratory maintenaiice (92.4 percent). 
The respoiide«ti also '^^^^^^ extent to whi^ these as weU as 
other mm conttbrntid thbii career developnKnt Jhe rtsponse 
alternatives eleclced iJic^^^d -muchr "some, "little, axid mm. 
Thtis meaB values w-efe ^gi^ulated by assigniog ntimeilcal values of 
from one to four to e?ch ^ four respoiwe altertiatlves. According 
to this scale, "much" was aj^ito«d a value of one. "soCTe"' a value of 
two "little" a ^alue o* tlu% ^"d "none" or "no" were asiigocd a value 
of four, Ikleaa values of 0 Qr less indicated findings ia a fositive 
dir«ctioii, while mew valjj^^ greater than 2.0 denoted todiats fn a 
negattve dtrectioia. This 1^3* *° calculate meaa vJues for 

several otter quesliono»»| -^^hs as lepcrted In the tables fiat iiHUzed 
the aforenienttofted leSP^n^^ ateinatives. Based on meaB values 
w« faund that fupervl#i«| ^ laboratory was the duty tfcat coatribcited 
most to ttie raire» develo^^j^flt of service assisting. Hie respcnientf 
alsc felt Aat the lollowta| ^pm duties nad« a f ostfive eonftib«aoii to 
aeir career developiDe^t. (l) labratofy oo»in*Ma*ce, (S) con- 
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stniQtlon and repaif of laboratoty equipment, (3) producing instrue- 
tiosal materials, and (4) teacbuig« 

Apprositnately 72 per^nt of the reipondents assumed teaGhing 
mponsibilitles whfl© employed as servica assistots. Less than one- 
fourtti, however, had complete reiponiibility for teaching courses. 
Therefore, fte tenn iervlce assistant as used m ^ itudy, appears to 
be vaUd m d^cribmg tiia of graduate assistants that have been 
employed in the Department of Industrial Education and Tectaology 
at Ball State University, This v^as further supported when it was dis- 
covered ftat the twenty-nine reipondenfa who had total responsibility 
for teadiing naore toan one course did so for a mean of less than 
one and one-half quarters. 

Over S3 pereent of the respondents v^ere neither invited to attend 
faculty meetings nor serve on departmental committees while em- 
ployed as samce assistanti* By compariion, approximately 23 percent 
of &e swice assistanti felt ttat attending meetiiip should be an 
integrd part of the prop^wi, v^hile nearly Sfi percent felt Aat both 
attending faculty meetteg^ and servtag on d^artaental committees 
are activittes that should be m inte^al part of the assiitantship 
program. 

Neajly 91 percent of tlie sei\^ce assistants regarded an orientation 
to 4e assistantsMp program as important, Md although over 71 
pwent of the respondente wtre provided at least an adequate orien- 
tatdon, several individuals rated the one tihey received as inadequate, 
and over 20 percent did not receive an orientation. Moreover, a large 
majority of the respondents (84.6 percent) felt that ttie orientation 
to their assistMi^hip assipiment pro\dded by their supervising faculty 
jnembeis wai adequate or better. More than 13 percent of die service 
assistants^ however, felt that Ais orientation was less than adequate. 
Perhaps more important was the flndmg that nearly 22 percent of 
the service assistmti felt Aat their supervising faculty members did 
not clearly define their duties and responsibilities. 

A large majority of toe sen'ici assistants (814 percent) received 
a satofaetory amount of supervision from dieir supervising faculty 
members* Ora tie other hmd, the r^pondents received evaluative 
feedback cmceming their work on an extremely irregular basis. For 
example, almost 29 percent of the respondents indicated receiving 
evaluative feedbadc weeldy, while over 15 percCTt received evaluative 
feedback on a yearly basis* Another 14 percKit of the semce assistwJts 
never received evaluative feedback from their supervistag facully 
members* b spite of to meonsistency, a l^ge majority of 4e re- 
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ipondents (81,2 porctnit) felt that their supervising faculty inuinbcfs 
provided a posltivu mfluence in tlieir career development. 

AJmost 91 percent o£ the rcsponcionts reported aspects of tbe 
asslsiaotsMp that they felt were of most bcneflt to tlieir career develop, 
ment. The following aspects were listed most frequently: (1) profes- 
sional relationsbip with faculty members, (2) prof osslonal relationship 
with graduats assistants and other graduate students, and (3) teaching. 

Approsdmately 55 percent of the service assistaDts lelated aspects of 
the assistantship that they felt were of least beoeflt to their career 
developnient. An analysis ol tliese aspects revealed that twenty-one of 
the respondents listed aspects that they felt vi^ere routine or meoial 
Some of these inoluded repairing equipment, proctoring examinations, 
cleao-up duties, and repairing offlce furniture- 

The vast majority of the service assistants (90.2 percent) felt tliat 
the gradtiate assUtantshlp in general made a positive rontribution to 
their career devebpnient. Addiaonally, over 57 percent of the re- 
spondentl indicated that both their experiences as a graduate assistaiit 
and their maiter's degree wurse work were equally valuable in con- 
tributing to their career development. 

The suggestions offered most frequently by the respondents for 
improving the graduate assistantship program included: (1) provide 
• more teaching experiences, (1) Involve assistants in more departmental 
actWtiei, and (3) clarify and enhance the status and activities of 
service assistants. 

Master'! Degree rrogram 
The data suppUed by the respondents on the third and anal section 
of the questioniiaire related to sbeogths and wealaiesses of the mastei's 
prograni at BaU State University, various aspects of the master's pro- 
grain that were or were not instruDQental In contributing to their career 
development, and suggested ioiprovenients. Tables TwenfyJour 
through Thirty-six contained in the Appendix report the specific 

flodingi. , . , . 

Of ttie several plans offered at BaU State University for satisfying 
mastef's dsgree requirenients, over 51 percent of the respondeots 
completed die one which lavolved the writuig of three graduate course 
papers. Additionally, over 85 percent of Uie respondents felt that the 
pim Aey completed made a positive contribution to their carcef 
developfflent. 
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The respondents listed sixty-one courses in ten different areas 
taken during the masters progmrn that definitely contributed to tlieir 
career development An SQalysis of the courses revealed that 45.5 
percent of the service assistants listed technical industrlaJ education 
type courses tliat definitely contributed, 34.3 percent jnenUuried re- 
search and itatisti^ CDurses, and approxinmtety 30 percent reported 
courses related to curriculuiB and instructiDo In industrial educatiori 
that definitely contributed to their career developincnt. 

The data revealed Uiat the masters prograin both stlrTiulaf4cd and 
prepared the vast majority of respondents to achieve two of alevei^. 
goals (Table 27). These were to: (1) seek a teaching position m 
- industrial arte educsition in a puhtic school and/or (2) leek a teaching 
position in industrial arts education at fte college or amiversity level 

Similarly, most of tlie respondents felt that only om of six objec- 
tives was given some emphasis in the masters progr-^m (Table 28). 
This objective was dmehplng teaching competmsies. By comparison, 
the service assistants were rf the opinion that all sb^ objectiv-cb AouM 
be given more emphasis. However, the two objeert^es that th^y Mt 
should be emphasi7^d most included^ (1) developjng teacblng com- 
patencies and (2) developing curriculum development competencies. 

A majority of the respondents have en|&iged in three of eight 
activiUes for which they felt the master s program provided at least 
sonie preparatioo (Table 29). These activities were ^ (1) developing 
and implementing a curriculum, (2) developing instormctibnal ma- 
terials, and (3) planning educational facilities. 

Service assistants were asked to estimate the peicentage of the 
master s program that they felt should be devoted to each of five areas 
(Table 30). A large majority of the respondents indicated that the 
major emphases of the program should be devoted to both technical 
and professional industrial education courses. 

Over 09 percent of the service aisistants suggested leventy-two 
courses that they felt would be of value to masters degree students 
majoriiig in industrial education. A review of the courses showed ttiat 
60.8 percent of ttie respondents suggested courses related to cumculum 
and instniction. Some of these cqunes were Curriculuni Development 
in Industrial Education, Teachmg Aids and Devices in Industrtal Edu- 
cation, teaching methods^ and evaluation. Approximately M percent 
of the sefvlce assistant suggested courses focusing on the broader 
aqjects of industty and technology, Se%wal of these courses Lncluded 
communicatiQnf ecdnomics, management, structure of industiy, and 
modem technology. 
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Ssventy.nim pefWBt of Ae rmpmAms rated sl^e library maileriata 
r,.lated to industrial education that were available in the ^^^^ 
mrmy m adequate m bettw. A simflai rating waii reported \hy 78.4 
pterceot of t-^ia reipoQaenf s pertaining to ft© aetequacy of the tsstaical 
laborMories in the induitriol education dcpartmeoi. 

Tie ssi^ce assManti *ete gcracfally -^'el satisfied with thj assMt- 
mce they receiwd from faculty mmAms ho>k to todustoal cduoatioa 
and i« «Lr university deparhnenti. Ov« 73 percent of th^^JP0«d- 
eots indicated tiiat beneflfiiai assistanc® Was always availabte from 
tadostrial edu«tt« faculty membeis. while nearly 80 perce«rt^ 
that heflelcial assistance v.« somettaes or always aVailaMe from 
f acultv members in other universlhp departmensts,, 

The respDndents reported aspccta of the. fflfflsters ffo^ that 
they felt were of most and tewt benefit to lhair career development^ 
Menliwed most often by M.5 percent of the rasp^denta as beung of 
^oTt te^eflt to tbrfr career development was to ^^f^^,^ 

Lhnieal industrial edueatioB coursas were of most bo. 

Stf^ An analysis of the ^^<^ ^ff-f'^.^t^^ 
fte respondents listed professional mdi»str»al edaca&oa coursMi, and 
SpSatety 17 p«c««.t «.naoned one or more^teAnWl mWal 
etotion coLe/that were of most berft to &m « Wop- 
Sbsty.four pci«i*^ d the servica assWants .ei«h« did mt re- 
™^d oTslted lat there were no mm^ of At mast^i pr«p«n 
that were o£ least benefit to their careef development. Thb mm^ 
to inacate that the rmimiky of the respondettts were generally well 
satisfiB^ with the mastBr's propam. , , , .^^w. 

The spedflc suggestions ofiered most frequ^dy by *e respDndent 
for irtpS the^naster's propam were ta detcrmme mdmdual 

suggestions, however, were aimed at i«V^f^'°^^"^Z 
dusllal educatiou course offerinp. Approrimately 34 percent of the 
Se assistant, gave suggestions mch as empha^^e mnovahve a^ 
S^es in induslial education, provide more teaching opportunxhes, 
md provide more options in industrial education professional courses. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summairy 

Graduate ssrvtee assistants have been an integral part of &e 
Departnierife Industtial Arti or the Department oi Industrial Educa- 
tion md T«hDdogy at Ball State UniveKlty to wer tvyemty Fejrs. 
This study sought data fro/m the 147 Individuals who were employed al 
service asiistantsi md completed a maiters depee m industrial eduea- 
lion from 1953 toou^ 1973* hundred forty4hre©, tsr ©7,3 percent 
of these indWduall, retired mMe questiomftaipfi cootaifltog dala 
lelated to fteir career patterns as weU as evaluaMv© data; that coti* 
tibuted to assesiiisg the effectivMess of botla th^^ gradiiiate' assistant- 
ihip progfain and the msstert pro^am im induitrial edueatfofl. 

The deijiographie data ievealed that mmt of the respoiidents 
majoied to indusWal arto adttcation wMe pursuing baehebrs 
degree and entered the assistantahip md masters profrara witli little 
or no teaching e^^erience. Many, however, gained prior work e%- 
pmence in indmstiy* A consldeiable cumber of the serviee aasistante 
have eldier completad or are dtirrently seeWag an advanced paduate 
depee with a major m indtisWal education* Most of the respQi^dents 
are teacher ©f iOidustrial arts education with a suiprisingly large 
number engaged fa teaching at tiie ooUege or univeraity level 

An inalysls the evaluative data iadicated that tfie graduate 
assisiantship pir^gram and the masters progf am ifi induitoial edricatton 
have gCTerally net Uae needs of and contrihtited to the career develop- 
ment of serviefi assistants. But even Ihougli the dfata revealed nmmt- 
cm sHrengths, it also indicated seve* il weaknesses of both programs. 
For example, while several assi^tanishlp dufe €Ootributed to the 
career development of samce assistants, ottiers were limited In this 
respect. Some of fte respondent' felt ftat certain duties were excel- 
sive» menial, or routina, Furthierrnpre, some lervice ajiistants were 
Bnceitem abotit tbeur duties and responsibilities as well as their status 
in the deparWe^t, This may have occurred dme to a lack of com- 
muni^mtlon^ It was discovered ^at some service assistants were not 
provided m\ orienftatiQn to Ae ^istantship propam, while Ofiheii felt 
that the one received was less than adequate. The orientation to 
tibeir ^iistmtjhip o^sigament was also rated less than adequate hy 
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several rospondents aHid a nunibcr of others stated that their duties 
and responslbUities were ill defined, Additionally, the respondents 
were of tho opinion that service assisitant^ should be permitted to en- 
gage in more departniental activities* 

Altli/ough most of the respondents engaged in teaching during their 
uHsiHtnntships, Jew had eomplote teaching responsibilities. The tn^- 
jority of the service assistants either taught when faculty members 
were absent or dinring times wlien they were supervisiiig a laboratory, 
Th/o flndiogs suggest that these types of teaching experiences do con- 
tribute to the career development of service assistants. Service assist- 
ants fell, fciowever, that more teaching opportiinities should be 
provided 

Supeivising faculty members provided ample supervision to mmt 
of the respondents and also provided a posiLive Influence in their 
career development. However, they supplied avaluaave feedbaelc m 
service assistants on an extremely irregular basis. This implied '&at 
little emphasis has been placed on diis aspect of the assistantship 
progrann. 

The data indicated that the primary goal df the masters program 
in industrial education has been to prepare indi\iduals for teaching 
positions in industrial artE education. And although the program did 
provide the stimulation and preparation for some service assistants 
to achieve other goals, a number ot the respondents were uncertain 
about the goals of the program. Additionaily, the vast majority of the 
respDnients felt that greater emphasis should be given to the objectives 
of the imaster's program in industrial education. 

The respondents were generally well satisfied with both the tedi-' 
yiical and professional industrial education course offerings and felt 
that courses related to these two components should be the major 
focus of tlie masters program. Numerous su|gestions, however, were 
ofFered for improving the professional industtial education course 
offerings. The respondents suggested a variety of courses related to 
developing, implementing, and evaluating curriculum and instruction 
that they fielt would benefit future graduate students in industrial 
cducattoo. Service assistants also felt that more attention should be 
given to courses reflecting the broader aspects of Industry and tech- 
noIog)% 
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Recommendations 

An anafyiis of Ae evaluative data resulted in eight recommenda'^ 
tiom aiimed at improving both tha graduate assistantship program and 
die rnastert program in Industrial education. These recommendations 
are as follows^ 

L All graduate service aisistantei should be provided with an 
orientation to the graduate assistantehip propam as well as 
to their assktantsMp assignmeiits. 

2. Efforts shoaM be made to a^oid assigning duties that are 
excessive, umecessarOy menial, or routine. 

3. Graduate sewlce assistapts should be provided more opportuni- 
ties tQ gain plannead teaching iexperiences. 

4. SupervisiBg facult;^ metnbers ihould provide service assistants 
%vith evaluativna tedback conceniing their work on a regular 
basis. 

5. Attention should be given to clarifying and enhaiicing the pro- 
fesslonat status, responsibilities, and acaviUes of service 
aisL^tan^i. 

8. The departaiient should formulate and disseminat© a written 
mission statement to al graduate students that speclfles the 
goals and obfectiwes of fte mister s propam, 

7. Emphasis shotiid contiwM to be placed on botib technical and 
professional mdustrial education courses, 

8, Attention should be given to enhancing and/or expanding the 
professional tadustrial education course offerings. 
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APPENDIX 
Tables Presenting the Major Findings 



TABLE h INSTITUTIONS WHERE GRADUATE SERVICE ASSIST- 
ANTS RECEIVED BACHELOR'S DEGREE 



Institution 



BaU State University (Indiana) 

Central Connecticut State College , 
>'iaiersvilte Stat© College (Penniylvania) 
State Univarsity College at BiJEalo (New York) 
IT >iversity of Wiiconsin-Stout ....... ^ . . 

Western Ulinois University .......... 

University of Northern Iowa ..... 

State University College at Oswego (Ne%v York) 
Bowling Green State University (Ohio) 
California Stata College (Pennsylvania) ... 
Chadron State Collage (Nebraska) 
jsckson State College (Missisiippi) 
Noriem IlUnois University ... 
Ohio Univariity 



lUinoji State Univarsity .... 
Michigan Stata University . . . . 
Northern Michigan Univariity 
Purdue Uniyeriity (Indiana) 
Wiode Island CoUega 
Trenton State CoUage (New Jersey) 
University of Wis^nsin-Platteville 
Western Michigan University 
Adams State College (Colorado) 
Aximm State University .... 
Bwudji State CoUega (Minnesota) 
Bares CoUege (Kentucky) . _ . ^ 
Concordiia Teachers College (Illinois) 
Eiytem lUiftois University . 



Kansas State CoUege . . . . ^ ^ ^ 

Keene State Collage (New Hampshire) 
Miami Univeriity (Ohi©) ........ ^ - . 

Misassippri V^ay State College (Miisiisippi) 
Montclair State Gonege (New Jersav) . . , . . . 
Morehead Stata University (Kentuck>') 
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Number 


Percent 


. 29 


20.2 


. 10 


7.0 


9 


6.3 


. 8 


5.8 


. 7 


4.9 


T 


4.9 


. 6 


4.2 


4 


2.8 


3 


2.1 


3 


2.1 


3 


2.1 


3 


2.1 


3 


21 


3 


2.1 


2 


1.4 


2 


1,4 


2 


14 


2 


1.4 


2 


1.4 


. 2 


1.4 
1.4 


2 
2 


1.4 


. 2 


1.4 


1 


0.7 


1 


0,7 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.7 


1 


OJ 


1 


0,7 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.7 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



InsUtution Number Percent 



Northern State College (Soufli Dakota) ........ 1 0.7 

NQrthwtit Miisoim State Unlvemty 1 

Ohio Northern Unive^ity ^ - ^ 1 

Peru State CoUege (Nebraika) ^ . 1 

S^ Diego State University (Califomla) ....... 1 

Savamah Stat© CoUege (Georfia) 1 

Soudiem nUnoii Univenity . . , . . . . , ^ ^ . . - ^ I ^ ' 

Univeriity rf Alabma ^ ^ ^ ^ - ^ 

University of NQrtheni Colorado " v ' " ' ' i n I 

University South Dakota at Spnngfield ..... 1 w**^ 

West Vir^a Inititute of Tedmology ...... ^ , 1 

Western State College (Colorado) 1 

Winona State College (Mionesota) . , ...... . 1 

■ ...:v= 143 ""^.o 



T/BLE 2 GBADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS' MAJORS FOR THE 
BACHELOR'S DECREE 



Majors Number Percent 





, .... 101 
. . 38 


70.6 
E6.6 
1.4 

ar 

0.7 


Industrial Education ....... 


Industi'id Technology Education , . . = 


. 2 

1 

1 


Education ............. ^ » ^ • ^ ^ 

En^sh 


...... 1 

. ....... 1 


0.7 
0.7 
0.7 




Vocadonal Education ............. 


. . 1 



TABLE 3 GRADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS' WORK EXPERI- 
TABLfc J. |5^"5^g2R THAN EDUCATIONAL WORK EXPERI- 

Ince betom Sting masters decree and 

ilNcI &EIVING MASTEE'S DEGREE BUT NOT IN- 
CLUDING PRESENT POSITION ^ 



Work Experience 



Before Depee Since Degree 



Tndustrv 69 48.3 12 8.4 

MUS^ . • 38 26.6 4 2.8 

Other (faming, recreation, etc.) . 29 20.3 4 2.8 



• Some graduata serwTO assistantj Md posiUoM in more than one exprnmce 
categoTy. 



TABLE 4. GRADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS' PRESENT FIELD OF 
EMPLOYMENT 



Field of Employment Nuinber Percent 

„, y ' 123 88.0 

Edunttion '^-^^ 

Business • - 

gg^.::::::::::: :::::::::: ::::::::^^ 4 is 

T^^rZ~~~. 100.0 
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TABLE 6 GllADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS^ STATUS OF WORK 
TOWARD AN ADVANCED DEGREE BEYOND IHE 
MASTER'S DEGREE 



Status tuward advanced degree Number Percent 



Have not campletcd and not pursuing an advaiiced 

degree . . = f^^ 

Completed an advanced degree 31 2L7 

Pursuing an advanced degree ^ " 



T\BLE 7 ADVANCED DEGREE RECEIVED AND ADVANCED DE^ 
OBEE CURRENTLY BEING SOUGHT BY GRADUATE 
SERVICE ASSISTANTS 



Degrees 

Ed.D. 
Fh,D. 
D.Ed, ^ 
Eduojpec. 

Totals , 



Received Being Sought 

(N) ~~(%) (N) (%) 



15 48.4 13 46.5 

13 41.9 11 39.3 

2 6.4 3 10.6 

1 3J 1 3'6 



31 100.0 28 100.0 



TABLE 8 GRADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS' MAJORS FOR AD^ 
VANCED DEGREE RECEIVED AND FOR CURRENTLY 
SOUGHT ADVANCED DEGREE 



Majors 



Number Percent 



23 39.0 
8 13.5 



Industrial Education .......... - - 

Industrial Arts Education ....... ^ . - = ^ ■ 

Vocational Education .... 

Education ^ 
Industrial Technology Education ^ 
Educationd Administration . . . . ^ . ■ ^ ^ g-" 

Other (Administration, Techiiical Education, etc.) J io.^ 



6 10.2 

5 as 

5 8.5 



Totals 

23 



69 100.0 
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TABLE 9. PRESENT TITLE AND/OR RANK OF GRADUATE SERV» 
ICE ASSISTANTS WITH POSITIONS IN EDUCATION 



Title and/or Rank Number^ Percent** 



Title 

Teacher = 108 75,5 

Departtnent chairman 23 16.1 

Research specialist = , 3 2,1 

Supervisor ......... = ^..^ - ^ ^ 3 2.1 

Assistant or vice principal . . ......... I 0.7 

Curriculum specialist ................. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 0.7 

Dean . ^ . 1 0.7 

Guidance counselor . -. - 1 0' ^ 

OUier (assistant dean, dLrectorj etc) . . 16 11.2 

Rank 

Instructor = ^ ^ ^ ^ • ^ ^ 7 1 1.7 

Assistant professor . . = . . . . = . . = . . - ^ ^ = , = ^ ^ 23 38.3 

Associate professor ... - 13 21.7 

Full professor ^ = ^ ^ ^ - - 7 11.7 



* Some graduate service assistants have more than one title. Some individuals 
employed at the college or umversity level have one or more titles in addition 
to a rank. 



TABLE 10. MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES OF GRADUATE SERVICE 
ASSISTANTS WHO ARE EMPLOYED IN COLLEGES 
OR UNIVERSITIES 



Major Responsibilities 



Teach under^aduate couj^es ....... . - . - 

Serve on a departmental committee ......... ^ ^ 

Serve on a coflege or university committee 
Advise iRBdergraduata students .............. 

Teach graduate courses ............... ^ ^ ^ 

Advise graduate students .......... ^ ....... . 

Sponsor a college or university student 

organization ................. ^ ...... ^ . ^ ^ 

Supervise paduate assistants ................ 

A&ninistfjr a college or university program = . . . . 

Direct or co-direci a research and/ or 

development project ................ ^ . - . . 

Work on a research and/or development project. 
Supervise student teachers ......... ^ ....... - 

Awise doctoral dep'ee students ......... , 

Other (eonsuitingj conducting doctoral research 

seminarSt etc*) .............. ^ . ^ . ^ ^ ^ .. ^ . . 



Number 


Percent 


52 


80,7 


42 


70.0 


37 


61.7 


35 


58.3 


35 


58.3 


19 


31.7 


17 


28.3 


17 




11 


18.3 


10 


16,7 


10 


16.7 


9 


15.0 


3 


5,0 


8 


13.3 
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TABLE 



11 MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES OF GR.4DUATE SERVICE 
ASSISTANTS WHO ARE EMPLOVED IN PUBLIC 



SCHOOI^ 



Major Responsibilities 



Teach indus&ial arts courses ^ = ^ ^ 

Teach vomtional-iiidustrial courses ....... 

Serve on a schooWelated professional 

committee ^ - - — - - 

Ser\'e on a school syrtem-related professional 

Qommitee ....... 

Sponsor a school related club ..... ....... ^ = 

Coach an atliletio team ........ ^ - - 

Coordmata a c^eer education pro-am ..... 
Teach courses other than industrial arts or 

vocational . = 

Administer a school program ............. ^ ^ = 

Administer a school system-wide pro-am . . . . . 

Other (coordinate a vocational program, delegate 

for teachers association^ etc.) ............ ^ . 



Number Percent 


42 




11 


18.9 


10 


16,9 


8 


lae 


8 


13.6 
11.9 


i 

4 


6.8 


3 


5.1 


2 


3.4 


1 


hi 


5 


as 



TABLE 1^ DUTIES PERFORMED BY GRADUATE SERVICE AS- 
SISTANTS AND MEAN VALUES REPRESENTING THE 
EXTENT TO WHICH THE DUTIES CONTRIBUTED TO 
THEIR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Duties 



Supervision of laboratory 
Laboratory maintenance ........ 

Construction and repair of laboratory 

equipment ......... ^ — — 

Producing instruction^ materials . • • 
Teaching ...... ^ . - - 

Inventorying materials, equipment, 

supplies ^ — ^ — 

Gramng tests, papers, projects . . . . 
Requisttioning materials, equipment, 

supplies ^ ' ■ ' 

Arranging display eases ......... 

Constructing tests ........ ^ ^ ^ 

Proetoring examinations 
Research 

Odiers (advising students, etc.; . . . . 



N 



140 
132 

119 
95 
103 

110 
104 

85 
119 

79 
101 

64 
5 



97.7 
92.4 

83.3 
66.5 
72.1 

77.0 
72.8 

59.5 
83.3 
55.3 
70.7 
44.8 
3.5 



Contributed to 
Career Development 
(Mean Values)** 

1.5 
1.8 

2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

2.4 

2.6 
2.6 
2.7 
2.7 

L4 



•Mean values were cakulated using ttie scab explained on page 8. Mean 
vims of 2.0 or less iiidicate positive direction, while mean values greater than 
2.0 indicate negative diretAion* 
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TABLE Tim OF TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES ASSUMED BY 
~ GRADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS AND NUMBER OF 

QUARTERS THE RESPONSIBI LITIES WERE ASSUMED 

Type Teaching No^oi^^s 
ResponsiMity ^ % Mean 

Taught occasionally when a faculty 

member was absent 
Taught occasional lessons planned \vith 

a faculty member 

Had complete responsibility for teaching 

more than one course = ^ ^ 

Had complete responsibility for teaching 

one course .......... 



64 


44.8 


2.3 


30 


21,0 


L6 


29 


20,3 


L4 


7 


4.9 


2J 



TABLE 14 TYPE OF DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES GRADUATE 
SERVICE ASSISTANTS WERE INVITED TO ENGAGE 
IN AND TYPE THEY FEEL SHOULD BE AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF THE ASSISTANTSHIP PROGRAM 



Invited to Should Be Inteeral 
Type Departmental TmicmB ^ of Program 

Activities 



Attending faculty meetings ...... 53 37T 33 ^^.1 

Serving on departmental comniittees 1 U.^ 

Both of the above activities ....... 11 ^.7 oo.a 

Neither of the above . . ^ . . ^ . - 76 SJ.! 18 12.0 

No response ^ 1.4 
Other (teaching, tnore interaction 

with facultyretc.) ^^'^ 



Totals . ...... . 143 100.0 



* Some graduate service assistants listed other departmental activitiei. 
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tAiit c , c PROVISION FOR AN ORIENTATION TO THE ASSIST- 
i-^BLE IS. Al^^gip-' pBOGRAM FOR GRADUATE SERVICE AS- 
SISTANTS, WHETHER THEY FELT AN ORIENTATION 
WAS I vlPORTANT AND WHETHER THEIR DUTIES 
AND RESPONSIBILrnES WERE CLEARLY DEFINED 
BY SUPERVISING FACULTY MEMBERS 



I )<A\u ; and 

Provided ,in Orientation Re- HesponsibiHlies 
Orientation garded Important Clearly De fined 



"^sponses 



No 
No 



response 



Totals 



N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


106 


74.1 


130 


90.9 


111 


773 


20.3 


5 


as 


31 


21.7 


8 


5.6 


8 


5.6 


1 


0.7 


143 


100.0 


143 


100.0 


143 


100,0 



TAn^e- i« ADEQUACY OF ORIENTATION TO ASSISTANTSHIP 
'ABLE 18, t^gg^M AND SPECIFIC ASSISTANTSHIP ASSIGN- 
MENT 



^Bquacy of 
^entatioo 

^'|re than ^^eawte 



Prog 




Assig 


rnmant 


N 


% 


H 


% 


20 


14.0 


38 


26.6 


82 


5T.3 


83 


58.0 


4 


23 


19 


13.3 


37 


25.9 


3 


2.1 


143 


100.0 


143 


100.0 
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TABLE IT., AMOUNT OF SUPERVISION RECEIVED FROM GRADU* ' 
ATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS* SUPERVISING r ACULTY 
MEMBERS 



Amotint Supervision 



Supenasion was about the right amount . . , 
Some supervision, but less than satisfactory. 
No supervision, but sonie wan needed . . . . . 

Supervised too closely 

No response 

Totals = 



Nun.-^..T 


Percent 


113 


S1.4 


18 


12.6 


4 


2.8 


3 


2.1 


3 


2 A 


143 100.0 



1 ABLE 18. FREQUENCE OF EVALUATIVE FEEDBACK RECEIVED 
FnOM GRADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS' SUPERVIS- 
ING FACULTY MEMBERS 



Amount of Evaluative Feedback Number Percent 



At bast once weekly 
At least once monthly = . 

At least once each quarter ... 
At least onc« during the school year 

Never = . 

No response , -. ............ ^ ^ 



Totals .... .................... ^ , ... ^ ^ ^ ■ - 143 



41 28,7 

34 23.8 

18 12.6 

22 15.4 

20 14,0 

8 a.6 
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* TABLE 19, EXTENT TO WHICH GRADUATE SERVICE ASSIST* 
ANTS' SUPERVISING FACULTY MEMBERS PROVIDED 
A POSITIVE INFLUENCE IN THEIR CAREER DEVEL* 
OPMENT AND EXTENT TO WHICH THE ASSISTANT^ 
SHIP CONTRIBUTED TO THEIR CAREER DEVELOP- 
MENT 





ConiribnUon of I 


Positive 


e Influence 




Asngtai^lship 


of] 


Facult>^ 


Responjes 


N % Mean* 


N 


% Mean* 



Mudi 94 65.7 6S 47.6 

Soma ........... 35 24,5 48 ^3,6 

Little ........... 11 in 13 9T 

None ......... 3 2.1 11 7.7 

No response ..... 3 2T 



Totals ............ 143 100,0 1.5 143 100,0 1.8 



• The mean vglua was calculated using the scale e.Tplained on page S. 



TABLE 20. ASPECTS OF THE ASSISTANTSHIP THAT GRADUATE 
ASSISTANTS FELT WERE OF MOST BENEFIT TO 
THIEIR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Aspects of Most Benefit Number Percent 



Frofessional relationship with faculty 53 37T 

professional relationshfp with graduate 

assistaiii:s and other ^aduata students ...... 23 16.1 

Teaching 22 15,4 

Laboratory supervision ...................... 13 9.1 

Worldng with coilaga students . . ....... 11 7.7 

Working with supervising faculty nieniber(s) ... 10 7.0 

Gaijned p^aatar insights into profession ........ 9 Ci3 

Opportunity to work as a department member ... 7 4.9 

Variety of axperiencas .................... 6 4.2 

Producing ins&uction^ mat^fiali .............. 5 3,5 



Othars (laboratoiy maintentoca and development^ 

positive laaniing environment, research, etc. ) . , 38 26.6 
No responio ............................ 13 9.1 
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TARTF 21 ASPECTS OF THE ASSlSTANTSHIP THAT GRADUATE 
TABLE 2L ^^^T WERE OF LEAST BENEFTT TO 
THEIR CAREER DEV'ELOPMENT 

AsDOcts of I^ast BeiveSt 



.Arranging dis^l&y cases 

Excessive laboratoty maintenance 
Lack of opportunity to teach 
Routine clean-up duties 
Grading tests, papers, projects 
Limited experience 

Supervision of laboratory /; ^ 

Others (proctoring examinations, repairing 

equipment, being used as a laborejr, etc) 
No response - 



Number 


Percent 


16 


UJ 


11 


7,T 


8 


5.6 


7 


4.9 


5 


3.5 


5 


3.5 


4 


2.8 


30 
64 


21.0 

44.8 



TART w 01 T-YPF OF EXPERIENCE GRADUATE SERVICE ASSIST- 
TABLE 2.. OF GREATEST VALUE IN CON- 

TWBUTING TO THEIR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Type of Experience 



Experience as a graduate assistant 
Master's degree course work 
Both were of equal value 
Neither one was of value 
Other 

No response 



Number Percent 


35 


24-5 


16 


1L2 


82 


57,3 


3 


2.1 


13 


9.1 


5 


3,5 
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• TABLE 2a SUGGESTIONS FOR INfPROVINC THE ASSISTANTSHIP 
PROGRAM 



Suggested Improvements Numher Percent 



Provide teaching experien^s . . 35 24.5 
Allow assistants to attend faculty nieetingSj sene on 

departmental committees ^ and other work of the 

department 24 16.8 
Define objectives of assistantship program as well 

as role and duties of asdstants 13 10.5 

Allow assistants to be part of the faculty 12 8.4 

Treat assistants as professionals , . 10 7,0 

Eniphasize laboratory su^rvision B 5.6 

Allow assistants to increase technical ct)nipetencies 7 4.9 
Hold seminars for assistants related to careers 

available in industrial education 6 4.2 

ItiVfilve assistants in curriculum projects in local 

schools 6 4.2 

Provide a variety of meaningful experieEices 5 3,5 
Others (provide assistants with more responsibili- 
ties, improve orientation, provide assistants with 

more evaluutive feedback, etc.) 40 28.0 

No suggestions 41 28,/ 



TABLE 24 TYPE OF PLAN COMPLETED BY GRADUATE SERVICE 
ASSISTANTS TO SATISFY MASTER^S DEGREE RE^ 
QUIREMENTS 



Type of Plan Number Percent 



Tluec graduate course papers T4 5L7 

Creative project p'^ 27.3 

Two graduate course papers 20 14.0 

Research paper .... 6 4,2 

Thesis ^ _ . . ^ 4 2.6 



Totals ...^^^^^^^ 143 mo 
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T\BLF 05 EXTENT TO WHICH THE COMPLETED BY 

lABLL .a. ^^^^.^^^g SERVICE ASSISTANTS TO SATISF\^ MAS^ 

TER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS WAS OF VALUE TO 

THEIR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Extent of Value 



Mean* 



Much value 
Some value 
Little value 
No value . . 
No response 



64 
58 
16 
4 
1 



44,S 
40-6 
1L2 

2.8 



Totals 



143 



loao 



L7 



» The mean value was calculated usiag the scala e^lained on page 8. 



TABLE 26. 



COURSES AND AREAS IN WHICH COURSES WERE 
TAKEN IN GRADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS' MAS^ 
TER'S PROGRAM THAT DEFINITELY CONTRIBUTED 
TO THEIR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Courses md Areas 



Numbar Percent 



IndvstrM Education 

Curriculum Development m LEd, _ . ^ , ^ . = ^ 
Supemsion of the Vacational and Practical Arts. -. 
Teaching Aids and Devices in LEd. ^ ^ ^ 

Research in LEd* , . . , . . ^ ^ ^ — - - 

Seminar in LEd. . _ , . . . . ^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - - ■ 

Development of LEd. . . . > . 

Anieri^n Industay Practicum . ^ ^ - 

All Technical Courses . . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - - 
Problems in Graphic Arts ...... ^ ^ ^ - 

Basic Problems in Synthetic Technology ........ 

problems in Metals 

Problems in Power and Transportabon 

Contemporary Concepts of LEd. .... 
Laboratory Planning 
Problems in Coordination 

ProblemJ in Graphics - • • J. ' ' ' ^ ^ 

Others (Problems in Electricity-Electronics, 

Problems in Wc^s, etc.) 
Educaiion 

Educational Researdi . . , . . . . ^ ^ ^ - - - - 
Statistical Methods 

Tests and Measurements ■ , ' c t?j \ T 
Others (Sociology. Philosophy of Education, etc.) 

^SmnmScimco, Art, Special Education, etc.) . 



26 


1S,2 
15.2 


22 
17 


11,9 


IS 


10.5 


14 


9.8 


12 


8,4 


11 


7.7 


10 


7.0 


9 


6.3 


8 


5,6 


S 


5.6 


8 


5.6 


7 


4.9 


7 


4.9 


6 


4J 


6 


4.2 


20 


14.0 


19 


^ 13.3 


15 


10.5 


9 

36 


6.3 
25,2 


16 


ii,a 
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TABLE 27 EXTENT TO WHICH THE MASTER'S PROGRAM STIM^ 
ULATED AN INTEREST IN AND PROVIDED THE 
PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS 
TO ACHIEVE SELECTED GOALS 

Amount of Amount of 

Stimulation Preparation 



Qonis Mean Values* Mean Values^ 



To laek a teaching position in indiistrial 

arts education in a public school L9 IS 

To sack a teacliing position in industrial 

arts education at the college or univer- 
sity level ........ ^ ^ ^ , ^ . ^ ^ ' ■ ^ ■ 

To incTease membership in professional 

organi^tions .... ^ ... ^-0 
To seek a doctoral degree in industnal 

arts education ............ 2*3 2,1 

To write for publicatiun ... 
To seek a teaching position in vocationaU 

industrial education in a public school 

or post-sectwdar>' school 
To seek an administrative position m 

indus'Tis^ arts education 
To seek a teaching position in vocational 

industrial education at the college or 

university level ' i ' ' ' 

To seek a doctoral degree in vocatitniaU 

industariai education 
To seek an administrative position in 

vomtionaUindustrial education ......... 3.1 ^i^u 

To seek a position in research 3- ^ _J 



L9 2,0 

0 0 



2.6 2.6 

as 2.6 

2.9 2.5 

3.0 2,8 

3T 2.9 



•M'^an values were calculated using the scale explained on puge 8. 

TABLE 28 EMPHASIS PLACED ON SELECTED OBJECTIVES IN 
LA^ur. GRADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS' MASTER'S 

PROGRAM AND EMPHASIS THEY FEEL SHOULD BE 

PLACED ON THESE OBJECTIVES 



Objectives 



Emphasis in Emphasis that 

Program Should Be 

Mean Values* Mean Values* 



2.0 1.2 



Developing teaching competencies 
Developing curriculum development ^ 
competendei ^' 
Developing tedmical competencies • . ^ ^ 

Developing reiearch com^tencies 
Providing for general or liberal education 
Developing a&inistrative competencies 



2.2 L8 

2.4 2.2 

2.5 L9 



• Me^ viJues were calculated using the scale explained on page 8. 
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TABLE 39 SELECTED ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY GRADUATE 
SERVICE ASSISTANTS SINCE RECEIVING THE MAS-- 
T^R'S DEGREE AND MEAN VALUES REPRESENTING 
THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE MASTER^S PROGRAM 
PMPARED THEM FOR THESE ACTIVITIES 



Activities 



Developing and implamentiiig a curriculum 
D^velopmg instmctiond materials . . , . . ^ 
Piaiming iducational fadiities ... 
Iinpleinaiiting an innovattve curriculum (i^a.* 

LA.dp., Marylimd Plan, etc.) 
Supervising edu^tional personnel ....... 

Systemati^ly ev^uatog curriculiim . . = 
Systematically evaluating instruction . . , . 
Administering educational programs .... 







Amount of 






Prepajation 


N 


% 


Mean Values® 


122 


85,4 


1.9 


129 


90,3 


L9 


113 


79.1 


2-0 


72 


50.4 


2.4 


76 


53.2 


25 


84 


sas 


2.5 


86 


60.2 


2M 


63 


44.1 


2,6 



• Mean values were calculated using the scale explained on page 8, 



TABLE 30. 



MEANS OF PERCENTAGES OF MASTER^S DEGREE 
PROGRAM THAT GRADUATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS 
FEEL SHOULD BE DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC AREAS 



Areas 



Means of 
Percentages 



Technic Industrial education courses ............. 

B-nfessional industrial education courses ........... 

Profassionai education courses (other than industrial 

eduction) ...... .... ...^ - - - ^ ^ 

Research courses . . . - ^ 

Courses outside of eduction ......... ^ 

Odief (keep program flexible) . . . . ^ - 



30.5 
29.0 

18.5 
1L5 
lOJ 
14.0 
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TABLE 31. COURSES THAT GRADUATE SERVICE ASSISTAMb 
FEEL WOULD BE OF \ALUE TO MASTER'S DEGREL 
STUDENTS MAIORING IN LNDUSTRIAL EDUC.UTO, 



Cuurses 



Curriculum DevelopTnent in Indnstrhil Education 
Teaching Aids and Devices in Industrial Educatit-n 
Technical courses 
Educational Research . . 
Evaluation 

Supervision and Administration of the Vocational 

and Practical Arts , . . 
Teachiug methods 
Communication 
Economics ^ 
Management ^ j _ 

Innovative industrial arts programs, i.e., LA. CP., 

American Industry, etc, 
Nlodem technology 
Structure of industry 
Laboratory Planning 
Tests and Measurements 
Classroom management 
Research in Industrial Education 
Current issues and problems in industrial education 
De^velopment of Industrial Education 
Human growth and development 
Industrial psychQlogy . _ , . = 
Industrial Synthetics 
Industrial work experience 
Machine repair and maintenance 
Statistics ......... ^ • - - - - • 

Career education — 
Contemporary Power and Transportation 
Educational Supervision and Administralion 
Federal le^lation ....... 

Manufactimii'g ....... 

Philosophy of Education ....... 

Philosophy of industrial education 

Psychology of learning ... 

Others (Ceramics, human relations, concepts of 

industry* etc.) — 
No response . 



»^ 11 i 1 4 LJS- \ 


Pf^rcent 


26 


18.2 


18 


12.6 


17 


11.9 


15 


10.5 


12 


8.4 


12 


8.4 


12 


8.4 


11 


7.7 


U) 


7.0 


10 


7.0 


S 


5.6 


g 


5.6 


8 


5.6 


7 


4.9 


7 


3.5 


5 
5 


3,5 


4 


2.8 


4 


2.8 


4 


2,8 


4 


2.8 


4 


2.8 


4 


2.8 


4 


2.8 


4 


2.8 


3 


2.1 


3 


2,1 


3 


2.1 


3 


2,1 


3 


2.1 


3 


2.1 


3 


2.1 


3 


2.1 


79 


55.3 


44 


30J 
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TABLE 32 ADEQUACY OF LIBRARY MATERIALS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION LABORATORY FACILITIES 



Totals 



Extent of 
Adequacy 


Library 
Matarials 


Laboratory 
Facilities 


N 


% 


N % 


Mora than adequate , , , . 
Adequate ^ - 
I^ess Uian adequata . . , . . 


. . . . £6 
. . . . 87 
.... 23 
7 


18.2 
60.8 
16.1 
4.9 


46 23J 
79 55.2 
13 9J 
5 3J 



143 100.0 143 100.0 



TABI^ 33 AVAUJUaiLITY OP BENEFICIAL ASSISTANCE PRO- 
TABLE 33. ^^^^^uATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS BY FACUL- 
TY MEMBERS BOTH INSIDE AND OOTSIDE OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



Availability of 
Benefldal Assistance 


Inside 
Dapartaent 

N % 


Outside 
Department 

N % 


Always available 
Somatimei available . . , , . 
Vary sd^m av^able . 
Never avaUable ^ . ■ 
No respome ^ 


. ... 105 
.... 31 

. . . . . 1 
.... 1 

..... S 


73.4 
2L7 

a? 

3J 


50 
64 
14 
1 

14 


35.0 
44J 
9.8 
0.7 
9J 


Totals ........... ' 


. . , 143 


100.0 


143 


100,0 
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tabu; 34. ASPECTS OF THE MASTER'S PROGRAM THAT GRADU^ 
ATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS FELT WERE OF MOST 
BENEFIT TO THEIR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Aspects of Most Benefit Number Percent 



Assodation widi professional faculty members .... 35 24.5 

Technical couries 19 13.3 

Cum^ma Developnient in In istrial Edu^Uon . , 14 9,8 

Enlira depee program 10 T.O 

Research courier ........... . 8 5,6 

Asiodation with paduate students 7 4.0 

T^ching aids course ................ . T 4,9 

Being in a posidve learning enwonment 4 2*8 

Contact wim ipedfic professQ:re 4 2.8 

Cr^tive project 4 2,8 

The freedom to explore areas of interest 4 2.8 

Graduate course papers 3 2.1 

Having a fl^ble program 3 2,1 
Supervision and Adminisfration of die Vocational 

and Practical Arts ^ 3 2.1 

Tests and measurements courses ........... 3 2.1 



Graphic arts couros 
Manufacturing courses 
Methods courses 

Statistics courses ^ * 

Vocational education curses ......... 

Others (Seminar in Industrial Educationj 
Ww>ds courses^ etc) ............ 

No re^nse 



TABIJE ASPECTS OF THE MASTER'S PROGRAM THAT GRADU- 
ATE SERVICE ASSISTANTS FELT WERE OF LEAST 
BENEFIT TO THEIR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Aspects of Least Benefit Number Percent 

Some education ojurses ^. ................ . 13 9. 1 

Development of todusbial Eduction .......... 7 4.9 

Most profession^ indusWal education courses . , . 4 2,8 

Techni^ courses ^ - ^ - 4 2.8 

Writing pape^ and reports . .............. 4 |.8 

Courses powly tau^t ................. ^ ... ^ 3 |.l 

Gradual® course papers ...................... 3 2,1 

Raseardi p^«rs ...... 3 2,1 

CourseworK Sad little application to secondaiy 

. sdiool teaming ^ ... - - | 1*4 

Sever^ wurses wm^ teele^^t 2 1.4 

Some wur^ outside of industtid ^uwtion . , , , 2 L4 
OAers (t^ctog aids <»urse, statistic 

couise^eta) ................... ^ - ^ ^ 10 7.0 

No response . . , . . . , ^ . . - • - - • - - - 
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TABI^ 36. SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE MASTER'S DE 
GREE PROGBUiM 



Sijggeit^ Impfovemants Number Parcent 

Help students to analyze individual nei^ds and 

disign pro^ami for meeting those needs 
Develop goals for the prop'affl and make them 

avaUaHa to ^ yaduate students . . 
Emphasize mnovative approaches in industrial 

eduction - ^ , ' V . , 

Emphasize development of advanced tecimicai 

eompeteneies - • ' ' ' i ' ' , v: V 
Provide more opportunities to work M^ith senooi 

personnel and programs — 
Up-date cqursei in departaent to make 

tiiem relevant 
Emphasize ciwicidum development 
EmphmmB teadung methods , , = ^ ■ - - - - - 
Encouraga diose who view master s as technical 

depe© to tooraase teehnicm! competencies 
Offer research methods and statistics in department 

for Aosa who plan to pursue the dootomte . . . . 
Provide more opportunity to teach in program 
Provide more options in industrial eduction 

prof eisionrf OTUrses - — . , 

Ra^mmend aU industrial edu^Uon professional 

courses for ^duate assistwits considenng the 

dcMrtorate ^ — — — ' . . ■ ■ ■ 

Recommend as broad a propam as possible > 
Develop ^ evduation plan to deteraune vaUdity 

and effeotfvenasi of courses in department ... 
Place mw^ emphasis on vmting papers, reports, 

srtides, ^tf propo^ ' ' ; ' \ \ -j 

Re^mmend that students speeiahze m area outside 

of industrial education • ^ • _ " ■ - - j ■ - - • - 
OAers (emphasize professional courses, emphasize 

A-V meSi^s and materials, etc.) ...... ^ - 

No response ...... ^ . ^ = ^ ' 



15 


10.5 


9 


a3 


8 


5.6 


7 


4.9 


6 


4J 


6 


4J 


5 


3.5 


S 


3J 


4 


2,8 


4 


2.8 


4 


2,8 


4 


2.8 


4 


2.8 


4 


2.8 


3 


2.1 


3 


ai 


3 


2.1 


27 


18.4 


52 


36.4 
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